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Bishop took place. One of the most handsome boys was chosen
to be a bishop and the remainder took the parts of the prebends,
canons, and other clergy. In reality, positions were reversed, and
whilst the boys sang the services the clergy took subordinate parts.
One can imagine with what glee the boys occupying the stalls of the
Master and the Fellows sang, "He hath put down the mighty from
their seats." The ceremony of the Boy Bishop was not by any
means peculiar to Winchester. We find it at Eton and St. Paul's
and in many of the other collegiate schools such as Jesus College,
Rotherham. At Bristol, the mayor and corporation attended the
Boy Bishop's sermon and received his blessing. The ceremony was
proscribed by Henry VIII in 1541.
It is difficult with the scanty materials available to give anything
like a complete picture of the daily routine at Winchester. The
time of rising was fixed by mattins, which varied according to
summer or winter from four to six o'clock a.m. After mattins came
school-work. Breakfast was at nine and only the younger scholars
were allowed to partake. The older ones were thought to be sturdy
enough to wait until dinner at noon. The other main meal was
supper at about six. All fast days were kept with the usual
abstinence from flesh meat, but there is no evidence that the boys
were insufficiently fed. Beer for the table was brewed in the
college itself.
All scholars were obliged to receive the tonsure, the first step
towards holy orders, before the end of their first year at school.
Their head was shaved by the porter, and the inventory of the
Porter's Lodge for 1413 contains amongst its items three basins, six
shaving cloths, and four razors. All scholars were ordered to wear
long gowns. Their colour is unknown except that black gowns were
forbidden. The choristers, or Quiristers, did not live in college for
the first half-year, but after this they were eligible for election and
received their education free in return for waiting in Hall and
making the beds of the Fellows.
Wykeham has been credited with the institution of Prefects or
Praepostors. The boys were divided into Prefects and Inferiors,
and the statutes certainly ordered that in the scholars' chambers
there should be at least three scholars of good repute and older
than the rest to superintend their studies and report on them to
the Warden or Master when required to do so. This idea, however,
was not original, for it seems to have been borrowed from the
statutes of Merton, which prescribed, "There is to be one person in
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